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he cannot realize, either in the original paper or in the accompany- 
ing rejoinder of Professor Prokosch, how the new theory achieves a 
gain over Ascoli's, even as regards phonetic streams of tendency 
(systematic phonetics). If the IE. phonetic system had no aspirates 
their introduction into Sanskrit and Greek implies in fact a cross- 
current in the original system. On the other hand, the passage of 
aspirates into spirants is phonetically simple and well attested in 
many tongues (cf. outlying examples in Meinhof, p. 61). The 
writer, for reasons of personal regard toward Professor Prokosch, 
could not have felt sarcastic intention toward him nor toward his 
scientific work; and he pleads not guilty to any form of speech in 
the least sarcastic. 

Edwin W. Fay 
University op Texas 



REPLY 1 

I am indeed thankful to Professor Fay for his detailed considera- 
tion of my article. That a scholar of his remarkable keenness, 
although dissenting from me, is so utterly unable to advance any valid 
arguments against my theory, is nearly as reassuring to me as its 
acceptance by others: Collitz (AJPh., XXXIX, 415: "Professor 
Prokosch in my opinion is right in holding that the alleged voiced 
aspirates were originally, in all probability, unvoiced spirants"), 
Tuttle (see below), Lotspeich (JEGPh., XVII, 168: a tentative 
approval of an earlier statement of my view in the Introduction to 
Sounds and History of the German Language, written in 1915). 

Professor Fay seems to base his opposition on these cardinal 
points: (1) my suggestion of native Indian origin of Sc. bh, dh, gh; 
(2) my reference to the chronological contrast between the Latin 
and Greek developments; (3) my apparent neglect of irregular 
developments of certain sounds; (4) Bartholomae's and Grass- 
mann's laws; (5) most of all, though by implication, the general 
principles of my method. 

i This reply was submitted by Professor Fay over one year ago as part of his own 
article which appears in this number of Modern Philology. Professor Prokosch intended 
in view of the death of Professor Fay to withdraw his reply. It seemed best, however, in 
view of Professor Fay's view of the matter, to allow it to appear as originally planned. 

S. W. C. 
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52 Edwin W. Fay 

(1) Whether Sc. bh, dh, gh were of Dravida or Burmese origin 
or not is not essential for my theory; I thought I had stated this 
clearly enough in my article. Nevertheless, it was truly "welcome" 
(even though Professor Fay speaks somewhat sarcastically of my 
"welcoming" such things) when I received the following letter from 
Mr. Edwin H. Tuttle (North Haven, Conn.) : 

I am sorry to find that you describe these sounds as being unknown in 
native Dravidian words. Evidently you lacked access to the more recent 
sources and trusted earlier writers who (like Caldwell himself) were not 
overstrong in phonology and who failed to distinguish clearly between 
modern Tamil and ancient Dravidian. Kanara and Telugu have native 
words with voiced aspirates. From Kanara omhhattu (10—1 = 9), Telugu 
padi (10) beside padhnalugu (14), ebhhai (50) and early Tamil pahtu, a 
variant of padu> *phato (10), it appears that Dravidian possessed voiceless 
and voiced aspirates some two or three thousand years ago. Admitting 
that the reverted Unguals of Sanscrit came from Dravidian we can safely 
say that the voiced aspirates may have had the same origin. 

(2) The retarding influence of the literary language on the pro- 
nunciation of Greek <j>, 6, % is no convincing argument, for this 
influence makes itself felt chiefly in regard to the form of words 
and phrases, but has nothing to do with sound changes that are not 
indicated by the spelling; the symbols 4>, 6, x continued to be used, 
but their phonetic values changed, since nothing in these letters 
suggests any given pronunciation. 

(3) The majority of the cases of apparently irregular phonetic 
development cited by Professor Fay I have explained on former 
occasions, especially in JEGPh., XVI, 1 ff., and in Sounds and 
History of the German Language. Therefore (in order to save space) 
I may be permitted to restrict myself this time to the stubbornly 
dogmatic statement : There is nothing irregular in any of the instances 
quoted; all of them are perfectly in keeping with the requirements of 
their particular organs of speech and with the phonetic tendencies of 
their languages. 

(4) Grassmann's law is not Indo-European, but took place inde- 
pendently in Greek and Sanscrit (Indo-Iranian). It throws no 
light whatsoever on the subject as far as early IE is concerned. 
Nor is Bartholomae's law IE, and I can, therefore, not accept Pro- 
fessor Fay's construction of IE. *kuddhos (Goth, huzds). I cling to 

lie 
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IE *kv0-to- (or, if preferred, *kudh-) and cannot detect anything 
improbable in the assumption that this became Lat. custos, while 
IE *kred-6o (*kred-dho) became credo. 

(5) These are details about which Professor Fay and I could 
easily come to an agreement, I am sure. But there is a more funda- 
mental difference between him and myself concerning the very 
principles of linguistic method, and that is the fact that I am, in 
scientific matters, an incorrigible optimist, while Professor Fay 
looks with skeptical pessimism at an effort like mine which "sucht 
den ruhenden Punkt in der Erscheinungen Flucht." I have stated 
my philological platform so often that, instead of a restatement, I 
prefer to quote this time from two scholars who have expressed the 
same views more clearly and forcibly than I am able to do: 

Welchen Sinn haben alle die Tausende von Lautgesetzen, solange sie 
isoliert bleiben, solange sie nicht in hohere Ordnungen aufgelost werden? 
. . . . Im Einzelnen mtissen wir das Allgemeine finden lernen, und dem- 
nach ist auch die Erkenntnis einer Tatsache, welche das ganze Sprachleben 
beherrscht, von grosserer Wichtigkeit als die Erkenntnis irgendwelcher 
Erscheinungsformen (Schuchardt, Uber die Lautgesetze, S. 36). 

Une loi phon^tique ne peut done §tre reconnue valable que si elle est 
d'accord avec les principes qui regissent le systeme articulatoire de la langue 
au moment oil elle agit. ... Tout changement phon&ique peut 6tre consider^ 
comme du a Paction de forces intimes et secretes, auxquelles convient assez 
bien le nom de tendances. Ce sont ces tendances qui modifient sans cesse 
la structure du language, et devolution de chaque idiome resulte en derniere 
analyse d'un jeu perpStuel de tendances. ... La notion de tendance phon&- 
tique est plus exacte theor&iquement, et pratiquement plus feconde que 
celle de loi phon^tique. Elle seule permet de determiner avec precision la 
cause des changements phon^tiques et d'interpreter scientifiquement ceux 
memes qui paraissent le plus rebelles a toute discipline scientifique (Vendryes, 
Mel. ling., p. 116). 

Eduard Prokosch 

Bbtn Mawk College 
Brtn Mawb, Pa. 
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